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and imagination. Achilles in the Odyssey expressed
a very natural, and no doubt a very common, senti-
ment, when he said that he would rather be on earth
the serf of a needy master, than reign over the whole
kingdom of the dead. And the pensive character so
striking in the address of the dying emperor Hadrian
to his soul, gives evidence that the popular conception
had not undergone much variation during that long
interval. Yet we neither find that the Greeks enjoyed
life less, nor feared death more, than other people.
The Buddhist religion counts probably at this day a
greater number of votaries than either the Christian
or the Mahomedan. The Buddhist creed recognises
many modes of punishment in a future life, or rather
lives, by the transmigration of the soul into new
bodies of men or animals. But the blessing from
Heaven which it proposes as a reward, to be earned
by perseverance in the highest order of virtuous life,
is annihilation; the cessation, at least, of all conscious
or separate existence. It is impossible to mistake in
this religion, the work of legislators and moralists
endeavouring to supply supernatural motives for the
conduct which they were anxious to encourage ; and
they could find nothing more transcendant to hold
out as the capital prize to be won by the mightiest
efforts of labour and self-denial, than what we are so
often told is the terrible idea of annihilation. Surely
this is a proof that the idea is not really or naturally